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sleep soundly, unharassed by the anticipation of an early sum-
mons to march next morning, for both men and beasts have alike
need of a full day's repose. When the sun has risen we are
invited to enter the chiefs tent and to bring our baggage under
its shelter. A main object of our entertainer's, in proposing
this move, is to try whether he cannot render our visit some way
profitable to himself, by present or purchase. Whatever polite-
ness he can muster is accordingly brought into play, and a large
bowl of fresh camel's milk, an excellent beverage, now appears
on the stage. I leave to chemical analysts to decide why this
milk will not furnish butter, for such is the fact, and content
myself with bearing witness to its very nutritious and agreeable
qualities.

We then, at the earnest request of the chief, his wife, sisters,
and cousins, and for their sole and private inspection, open a
corner of our sacks, and after much haggling sell a piece of
cloth, a head-dress, or some similar object The difficulty lies
in the paying; for not only our friend is by no means over-
ready to part with his cash, but he is moreover quite ignorant
respecting the specific value of its component pieces. Ac-
cordingly a council of the wisest heads in the tribe has to be
called to decide on the value of each separate coin, and, after
that, to sum-totalize, which is, for Bedouins, a yet more Her-
culean effort of intellect, and the account must be cast up item
by item full a dozen times before he knows whether he had
twenty or thirty piastres in his dirty hand.

The day passes on. About noon our host naturally enough .
supposes us hungry, and accordingly a new dish is brought in;
it looks much like a bowl full of coarse red paste, or bran mixed
with ochre. This is Samh, a main article of subsistence to the
Bedouins of Northern Arabia. Throughout this part of the
desert grows a small herbaceous and tufted plant, with juicy
stalks and a little ovate yellow-tinted leaf; the flowers are of a
brighter yellow, with many stamens and pistils. When the
blossoms fall oft, there remains in place of each a four-leaved
capsule about the size of an ordinary pea, and this, when ripe,
opens to show a mass of minute reddish seeds, resembling
grit in feel and appearance, but farinaceous in substance. The
ripening season is in July, when old and young, men and women,
all are out to collect the unsown and untoiled-f6r harvest The